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VOLUiIt= IV. SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1836. NUMBER 45. 
- i —— | | | . . a . 7 . ’ 
Pela OUWILAs been hunted down, like a wolf, and was generally anath-|| have money, but always could supply all her pepe s 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. ematised by an indignant community. On now being |wants. She always appeared at the prison in the same 


|| oe Se a eng a AS 
remanded to prison, with the sentence of death upon || {ress, but it was always equally new. She travelled the 


‘igin: . bi - || P the 1s but by what means re- 
ier ting him, and heavily ironed, the pangs of terror and deapair| length and breadth 4 the pris ce , ; 
1 . . . . . . . rs rey “J q > >¢ > ao oC 
. ’ oi _, |. seemed to seize upon his spirits. His lion heart quailed | mained a mystery. was the ieater es 8 Gang © 
Tee are times when the reminiscenses of the past, before the stern arm of justice. He exerted, with ag- oe, counterfeiters, and robbers, who had infested the 
ins > ric ate 7 rs. im- ° - ? | oe Te . oan — a 
coming up through the long vista of departed years, -™ onizing but ineffectual efforts, every muscle and nerve of | | forests on both sides of the Hudson, betw een New York 
press the mind with a freshness and energy, we can nei- his vigorous body, to liberate himself from the chains|| and Albany. He boasted to his fellow prisoners that his 
ther account for, nor resist — when memory, faithful)! |. > Mee : : LT as .. || wife often assumed the male costume, and lay with him 
; ene : | which bound him; the night was spent in bitter wail- ? 
and busy, will recall the bright and vivid images of oth- 








: A , : s |}in ambush for the unwary traveller. Springing simul- 
‘ ings, and in dragging his heavy chain over the rough || : y ‘ Pringms 
er days — open anew the avenues to the blunted affec-|| ; ‘ saa ; ||taneously upon him, she would seize the bridle of his 
eg IE. oa i : floor of his cell. Near midnight an officer came, and J 

tions, thrilling the soul with former sympathies, and 


1] ‘ : : 

: || read to the poor distracted culprit his death warrant. — || horse, while he, presenting pistols, demanded his money 
cheering the bosom of age with the reflected sunlight of 
youth — when the path of life, in perspective, was fra- 


On hearing the words— ‘ hung by the neck till you are|| If his aonee — : erunew a be pes made - ds- 

dead, dead, dead,’ —he fell fainting on his straw pallet, | mount, while the wife, bounding to the saddle, conveyed 

grant, verdant, and flowery—when the thorns that and duained a brief relief in a state of waconscions-|\°™ Bereell and horse to a place of security. He had 

wound the foot in its light tread of joy, were yet undis- | ness His fellow prisoners aad of showing sympa- |a place of rendezvous in the wild elevations of the Cat- 

covered, and the young heart saddened by no anticipa- ‘th t bi a & a a t to aggravate his misery, || Skill Mountains. From this ‘den of thieves’ Mrs. D. 

tions of future sorrow. y ed re ee paid nsec ~ ll sallied forth in a variety of characters suited to their 
‘ . ._ ||One imitated his groans; another sang and danced; a}|"" ) : ; 

Aan Te eee Geer wemags whan lanee end pete \third roared with laughter; a fourth described minutely || circumstances, — often as a spy to feel the public pulse, 
ful remembrances, like unbidden guests, wiil urge their the bitterness of ae by aa halter oad yet another the || '@ hear the rumors that were afloat respecting the gang, 
claims on our attention, while recollection preseuts her fate of the body under the operations of the ctammieael |e to ascertain when it was safe to venture out in quest 
distinctive train of vicissitude and incident, and asks a| iii ane of new spoils. There were times when the community 
humble place among the annals of the past. + id ; R .._|| became exasperated by their repeated depredations. — 

This is our only apology for introducing the reader of || habe horrors of thes ment an yinee mane ~~ 4 || During these seasons of alarm, Mrs D. from their hiding 
the Pearl to the gloomy cell of a ruinous, old prison, in| — of te abodes = Som Geapite, oan the min" | place would at one time appear asa strolling gipsy; her 
C—— County, New York,—a place over which a ae wan, Mnaphewaien, n~arenguai on oe tall, masculine figure and prominent features could be 
Howard would have wept, and the Prison Discipline sagan eg ee wae oF ee Cunae ni visited || readily transformed by assuming a swarthy complexion 
Society lamented. One room, in the basement story, ithe prison. At sight of her he became ee frantic vand a man’s hat, to which was appended a profusion of 
was designated as ‘the criminal room.’ Into this one than ever. She addressed him cheerfully and kindly, 


ma id “age? Sethian tied jet hair, hanging loosely about her shoulders. A dream- 
TE : ) 701 st speak st 2-ar what she wishe ; 

room all ages and classes of criminals were promiscu-|, Ut h€ Would not speaX or listen to hear whatshe wished | | },, 

ously thrown — from the veteran in crime, to those whose 


: : : ook, and the profession of a fortune-teller, gained her 
to communicate. ‘My husband,’ she cried, ‘be calm, 
youth and inexperience made them an easy prey to the! 


2 ; |ready access to the families scattered sparsely along the 
and hear me. Depend on it, you shall not die on the) 
* * P es ‘ | ‘ ao —_ ae “a 6¢ ’? > 
designing, and who, by the seductions of wicked com-|,$2!lows — Ihave a plan to save you!’ ‘A plan!” he 


|| base of the Catskill. The desire of prying between the 
‘ ‘apart a folded leaves of futurity, is, among the ignorant, a prom- 
panions, had made their first deviation from the path of | exclaimed, springing to the door, —* You have a plan inent propensity, even at the present day; but it was 
honesty and rectitude. This high school of vice usually || YOUr plans always succeed —what is it, dear wife?’) more so in the earlier years of our country. ‘The girls 
prepared the youthful culprit for fresh crimes, and a re-|/Said he, in tones wo like a human cog nan had be-|| aiways like to nave their fortunes told,’ said D. to his 
commitment, should he ever regain his liberty. The| fore escaped him. ‘My plan,’ she replied, ‘is not €X-|| companions ; and the gipsy told them cheap, andalways 
same person was, therefore, again and again committed | #¢lly matured yet ; but rest assured you do not die on) yrophecied good concerning them, only asking in return 
to the same prison, always with an accession of guilt.|| the gallows.’ His terror and woe-stricken features re-|' 4 catalogue of the news of the day, alleging that she 
Whole nights were literally spent in initiating the young | eb and something designed for ” smile passed over’ | lived so far ‘away west,’ that she knew nothing what 
into all the arts and wiles of the giant offender; and| them. It was like the first faint sunbeam shining dimly | the world was doing now-a-days. At another time, she 
reformation was hopeless, and ruin certain, after having} through the fearful darkness of the passing tempest.|| came as a sorrowful widow, the mother of a large fam- 
been thus instructed in the higher branches of felony.|) M's. D——, by the next morning, had disappeared, | jjy of children; she wished to purchase milk and other 
These facts speak volumes in favor of the modern sys-|| Without explaining her plan to her husband; but he) provisions. ‘She did not beg. Her husband had been 
tem of solitary cells, and non-intercourse of prisoners. seemed to rest with perfect confidence of its success, asa merchant—she still had remnants of goods, fancy 
Another fact was, that the prisoners were unprovided| if her resolution were onmipotent. From that hour his 


8 aut 7 \stuffs, pins, needles, &e., with which to pay honestly for 
with Bibles, or any means of moral instruction. Mr|;ftenzy subsided; and his fears of death at once van-|| 4) 
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' 











le : : , : she had.’ Her black dress, her delicate complexion, 
F had long been keeper of this prison; but tired of| ished. ; His days Wesson card-play ing and carous-|| her sorrowful tale, prevented any suspicion that she was 
sights of woe, he had removed, and Mr N— was his!| 98; his nights in recounting to his companions his feats) | ihe same person who appeared last week a haggard gip- 
successor. of crime. In these nocturnal communications he often || . 


| ‘ ; coege ‘ ‘ y. When necessary to transport a quantity of provi- 
It was near the close of a bright September day, 1795, || boasted of the skill of his wife in planning his escape | sions to the robbers’ haunt, or to carry their stolen pro- 
when the new occupant, with his family, arrived. The||{tom detection, and supplying him and his gang With | perty toa distant market, she was transformed toa team- 
Superior Court had just risen. A motley group were || PPOV!SIons, &c., while obliged to * embrace the rock for /Ster, in the employ of a distant merchant. She managed 
pouring from the Court house doors, and the Court yard | shelter’ from the arm of the law, and the just indigna-|’ hey horses with skill, and the sale of goods with success. 
exhibited a scene which the ancient dwellers on the|/40 of an injured community. | But the caverns of the Catskill were not their only resort 
plains of Shinar might have misiaken for another Ba-|| A digression is here necessary, to present some facts||in danger. They had their bark huts, in many retired 
bel, after the confusion of tongues. The constables|| relative to the character of this singular woman, and |nooks along the banks of the Hudson. 
were just remanding to prison those criminals who had, | 


during the sitting of the Court, undergone their trial for 
their several offences, and that day received their sev- 


{ 
| 
' 


Appended to 
some ludicrous conjectures concerning her. Many be-| these huts were a canoe, or boat, snugly harbored along 


lieved her a male associate, habited at times in a female | shore, to which, in case of emergency, they might escape, 
dress, more effectually to carry forward schemes of mis- | and, crossing the river, elude pursuit. 

eral sentences. One of the number had just received | chief. The superstitious thought her the witch wifeof | One night a gentleman was plundered of his money, 
the sentence of death. He was an old offender, and had || the wizard husband. An old Dutch lady said she verily ‘and his horse. He returned to a neighboring village 
long been the pest and terror of the surrounding coun-|| thought her a spook, [ghost] till one day seizing her by | collected men, and pursued the robbers. They were 
try. He had now been convicted of burglary and steal-| the arm, she found she had flesh and bones. But, that) discovered just as they entered a footpath through a 
ing, and by existing laws was considered worthy of|/she was a woman and a wife, were doubtless true; and | dense wood; they followed, and, by the licht of. the 
death, — for in those days capital punishments were in- | that she had shared all her husband’s fortunes, and par-|| moon, perceived a hut —it was lesolate and empty; they 
flicted for other crimes than that of ‘shedding man’s || ticipated in his crimes, was pretty evident, not only from heard voices in the direction of the river. They hast- 
blood.’ He had so long and so mysteriously evaded the| Common report, but from her own and her husband’s’ ened to its perpendicular bank ; a boat was just shoving 
arm of the law, that the ignorant and superstitious ac-| boastings. She told of home and friends, but who or | from the shore. A tall, female figure sat in the middle 


| . | 
| e they were, no one knew. She never w as seen to ‘of the boat, plying the oars in a masterly maniuer ; a 


cused him of supernatural powers. He had, at last, || Wher 
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man was guiding the helm; a horse was heard snorting 
and splashing, as he ploughed along in the wake of the 
boat. The tantalized owner, with his men, dashed down 
the side of the river, through obstructions of under- 
brush and fallen trees, till he reached a ferry; they 
gained the opposite shore, and hastened to the place 
where the robber had disembarked. His boat was in 
safe moorings; but the villain, with his gipsy wife, was 
safe in some interminable forest, or spurring their stolen 
animal, by some well-known route, to Canada, — that 
last safe retreat for United States’ rogues of every de- 
scription. At another time, D., with his gang, was dis- 
covered crossing the river, and pursued. Knowing their 
enemies were in pursuit, and that something must be 
done quickly, or they were lost, the wily Mrs D. pro- 
posed a plan that succeeded, and saved them. The pur-| 
suing party were but a mile or two behind them, where 
they halted to obtain fresh horses; just as they remount- 
ed, a young gentleman rode up, in great agitaticn, and 
begged their assistance. They told him they were “ 
pursuit of a gang of robbers, and no time must be lost, | 
and put spurs to their horses. ‘ They are below you, ’| 

} 





he cried, ‘below you.’ They stopped to inquire his evi- | 
dence; he said he had just been robbed of a gold watch | 
and a purse of dollars— had miraculously escaped him- 
self. He described the gang, their leader, and even the | 
woman who accompanied them. They were convinced | 
he was right, and followed him. The youth was ele-| 
gantly dressed, powdered and ruffied, after the fashion | 
of the day —rodea splendid horse, rode gracefully —| 
was jovial, generous, manly —the whole party admired 
him. They arrived at the Spot; a man’s hat was left in | 
the bushes, a gold watch key lay by the road-side here, || 
and there a dollar was trodden in the sand. It was a 
real robbery; no one could doubt it, — but where were | 
the robbers?) They scoured the woods, pursued them up || 
the mountain and down the river ; at last, the youth gave | 
out in despair, and notwithstanding his loss, generously | 
rewarded the gentlemen; thanked them into the bar-, 
gain, and went on his way, accompanied by the best || 
wishes of his new acquaintance. The whole was a farce. fl 
Mrs D. had thus succeeded in turning their course, and | 
delaying them, till D. and his men were beyond heir | 
reach, and then repaired to join them on the Canada || 
side, and shared the spoils as well as the hazard of the | 
enterprise. | | 





} 
' 


But to return from this digression. As the probation | 
of the Outlaw had nearly expired, and preparations! 
were making for his execution, he grew impatient at the | 
delay of his wife. Butshe arrived in time, with a re- || 
prieve of sixty days. She had presented a moving peti- || 
tion to the humane Governor Jay, with an almost innv- || 
merable number of signatures, praying for the pardon | 





of her husband. The Governor expressed his reluct- || 


ance to have any man put to death, but for the commis- || 
sion of murder ; but as there was no state’s prison, he || 


could only give him a reprieve. D. did not like a re- || 


prieve; he wanted a pardon or nothing. She, however, | 
argued him to submission, by the hope that another pe- || 
tition might be more successful. D. soon became as || 


reckless as before; scarce a day passed in which he did 1 
not liberate himself from his irons, or take some impor- || 


tant move toward breaking jail. He was loaded with a || 
new set of irons, and little mercy shown him; but noth- || 


ing could prevent his using saws and files, of which he || 


always had a supply by some unknown means, although i} 
they were daily taken from him. {| 


The sixty days’ reprieve were again nearly expired, || 
when Mrs D. arrived, to the joy of herhusband. There || 
was a look of disappointed hope in her countenance, | 
which she in vain endeavored to conceal. She now im-| 
portuned to be admitted to thecell of her husband. The | 
jailor represented to her the impropriety of such a course; | 
said he could not shield her from insult from those aban- | 
doned men. ‘I have learned to accommodate myself to | 
eircumstances,’ said she; ‘ you need not fear fur me—| 
I never saw a man [ could not look down; I have long | 
associated with just such abandoned men — have inter- | 
fered in their contests, settled their disputed rights, di- | 
vided to them their spoils, and presided in their coun- | 
cils. Ihave studied human nature in its worst forms, | 


and believe myse)f capable of controlling ¢ 





| 
| 


ferocious passions. Iam disappointed,’ she continued, 
‘in getting a pardon for my husband; he will be des- 
perate—my presence can alone preserve him from vio- 
lence to himself.’ She was admitted. The prisoners 
set up ashout, and clustered about her; but she turned | 
and looked at them with calmness and self-respect, and | 
kindly, firmly said, ‘1 must not, cannot, will not be in-| 
sulted.’ She was understood. Those rude fellows re-| 
tired to a respectful distance, and ever after treated her} 
with perfect decorum. 

She now turned to try the effects of her influence on} 
the raging passions of her husband, who stood gaping, 
with impatient expectations to learn the result of her, 
second petition. She was not to be hurried, however. 
She lead him to his broken chair, and, seating herself, 
near him, and taking his chained hands in hers, she 
kindly and deliberately said, —‘I tuld my husband he) 
should not die on the gallows; I have redeemed my) 
pledge.’ ‘Then I’m pardoned,’ he cried, springing 
exultingly to his feet; ‘I1’m free—blessed liberty —| 
jailor, off with these chains.’ ‘Be calm,’ said Mrs 
D., ‘and hear me out.’ ‘ What! is there any reserve ? 
am I not free, at once, and forever.’ ‘ You are not,’ she 
replied. ‘Then let me swing, and done with it.’ ‘If 
you will not be calm, and hear me,’ said his wife, ‘1, 
leave you.’ ‘I willtry,’ said he, stifling his emotion. 





| 





‘I presented my petition with every demonstration of | 
The Gov-'| 


grief, and plead for your life, your liberty. 
ernor scemed to commiserate our case, and has given, 
you a final reprieve from death.’ ‘Reprieve?’ said he, 
— ‘reprieve? I don’t want it; I want a pardon or noth- 
ing.’ ‘Your character is too well known.’ ‘ Dare you 
say it,’ said he, raising his clenched hands as if to 
strike her. ‘Let me out, jailor,’ said she, composedly 
moving toward the door. ‘Come back, Mary, come 
back — I will hear you,’ saidhe. She returned. ‘ You 
are reprieved from death, and’ ‘don’t say that 
again,’ hecried, gritting his teeth. ‘ You are reprieved 
from death,’ she repeated slowly, ‘and sentenced to life 
to a state’s prison, about to be erected.’ Here a scene 
ensued more terrific than that on the day of his con- 
demnation. Mrs D. tried all the influence of her arts to 
calm or stifle the ebulition of his rage in vain, till, ex- 
hausted wiih effort and madness, he prostrated himself 
on his bed of straw, writhing with agony. Then seat- 
ing herself near him, and leaning her weary frame 
against the prison wall, she commenced in a low, soft 
voice to sing to him a plaintive ballad of ‘ olden time, ’! 
and soothed herself to a profound slumber. As the 
sweet notes died on her tongue, D. became suddenly 
quiet. ‘Well,’ said one of the prisoners, ‘she has 
sung the devil out of him; now let us all go wsleep.’ 
He had searcely spoken, when a scream from Mrs D. 
aroused them. A light was conveyed to the room. She 
was holding back her husband’s hands with all her 
strength, and he was making equal effort to cut his 
throat with a knife he had taken from the bag on her 
arm, while she slept, and both were covered with blood. | 
The knife was wrested from him, and a physician 
was called. It was found that ke had made buta slight! 





incision across his throat; but in the struggle had drawn || 


the knife through the hand of his wife, and gashed it to! 


||the bone. No complaint escaped her; she aided in dress-' 


ing his wound, and then submitted her own for exami- 


nation. In the morning she left the prison, after begging | 


the prisoners to watch her husband, and the jailur to 
procure handcuffs, if possible, that would prevent his: 
doing himself injury. A pair of handcuffs were then) 
procured that brought his wrists in contact, and crossed | 
his hands, so that it seemed impossible for him to use| 
them. Ele recovered from his wound, but sullen despair | 
settled on his mind, and succeeded his madness. A} 
more terror-stricken figure cannot well be imagined; his) 


||countenance, which was before the index of the worst of | 
||passions combined, now assumed a wild, haggard ap-| 


pearance; his eyes glared fierce and murderous; his_| 
neglected hair stood erect, and it seemed as if all but} 
the baser part of human nature was extinet in his bosom. | 
He soon forebore to speak or eat—it was thought that} 
time would open his sealed lips, and restore his appe-| 


| tite ; but day after day passed on, and D. neither partook | 


of food nor water; he grew pale and weak, and on the| 


| weak to rise; his jaws were set, his eyes were glazed, 
as with the agonies of death. Physicians were called, 
but declared it was notin the power of man tosave him. 
| Mrs D. was sent for, and in a few hours sat down to her 
work of restoration, which was effected by pressing 
| through his teeth a nutricious liquid. With returning 
| consciousness he made effurts to resist her endeavors to 
| restore him; but she persevered, and again he slowly 
jrecovered. During his weak state she had procured for 
‘him acomfortabie bed and covering; and as she again 
departed to make a third attempt to procure his pardon, 
| she left orders to have all his wants supplied at her ex- 
| pense. Some days after a clergyman from H. called, at 
| the request of Mrs D., and visited her husband; but the 
| moody prisoner would neither converse nor be conversed 
‘with. On leaving the prison the clergyman laida Bible 
}on his bed, saying ‘ Read this.’ The enraged culprit 
| seized the book, and would have at once destroyed it, 
| had not his less hardened companions wrested it from 
him by force, and laid it beyond his reach. Even the 
presence of the Bible seemed tohave a restraining influ- 
ence among them; they left their cards to read its con- 
tents, and urged D. to read it, as a book adapted to his 
;case— but they urged in vain. Some weeks passed 
‘away in comparative tranquiiity. One night the pris- 
oners were awakened from sleep by terrific screeches 
from D.; as usual, the jailor was aroused, and a light 
called for. They found D. standing on his chair, with 
a strong cord twisted from his sheets, tied round his 
neck, and fastened to a spike in the beam above. ‘O 
‘take oif this rope!’ cried the terror-stricken wretch. 
‘Take it off yourself,’ said his fellow prisoners. ‘I 
can ’t do it—do take it off,’ he continued. ‘O no,’ 
said another, ‘you are so fond of dying, you had better 
gonow.’ ‘Go!’ he repeated, ‘go—O no—that dark 
gulf—do take off the rope.’ The jailor gave orders to 
have the rope untied; he was obeyed. ‘ Did the devil 
make this rope for you?’ said a shrewd fellow; ‘you 
never made it yourself with those handcuffs.’ ‘I made 
the rope myself, with these hands,’ said he, ‘ and tied 
it on my neck, and fastened it to that spike, and was just 
about to throw myself from the chair, when, O that 
view ’— ‘ Did you see any thing ?’ asked one. ‘OT had 
such a view!’ he replied, still trembling in every limb. 
‘Well,’ said his companions, ‘ what is viewing but see- 
ing?’ ‘Ican’tsay it was seeing exactly,’ he replied, 
‘but it seemed as if a thousand suns were pouring their 
beams down a dark gulf, and showed me Eternity —a 
being of endless duration —a never, never dying exist- 
ence. Owhata view! Inever believed it before.’ — 
How that view of Eternity, and the undying soul, was 
presented to his hardened and reckless mind, in the aw- 
ful hour of self-destruction, is unknown; whether it had 
a permanent effect on his heart and life is unknown; but 
_the influence it had on his outward appearance, — the 
change it produced in bis countenance and conduct gen- 
erally, is distinctly recollected. From that hour the 
Bible, which he had wished to destroy, became his daily 
companion ; he read its sacred truths with seriousness, 
often with tears; his rigid and distorted features grad- 
ually lost their ferocity ; his countenance became placid 
and serene; his fierce, savage manner, softened to mild- 
ness; his profane and obscene language were exchanged 
for that of purity and kindness. His dress and personal 
appearance, which had been extremely filthy and dis- 
gusting, assumed a wholly different character, so as to 
attract attention and remark. At his request and ex- 
pense, the jail underwent a thorough cleansing, and im- 
portant improvements were made ; a plain table was pur- 
chased, and new chairs and blankets, and distributed 
among the prisoners. His influence on his fellow pris- 
overs was happy and extensive; accustomed to com- 
mand, he now assumed a kind of paternal superintend- 
ence of the room, and was looked up to and respected 
asasuperior. ‘The criminal room was now no longer a 
den of misery, recrimination, and mischief; but one of 
| apparent contentment and peace. Cards were abandoned 
‘and destroyed ; the Scriptures read, and morning and 
‘evening prayer ofiered; order and neatness prevailed. 
By order of the high sheriff, the chains were taken off, 
| and every man walked at liberty in the room. 
But time soon changed the aspect of things in the 





heir most || seventh day of his entire abstinence he was found tou|j prison. One after another of this number received his 
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depravity of the heart continued to break out into open 


prison, till D. stood alone of the old number —a perse- 
cuted being in a den of thieves. His wife seemed to re- 
joice in his apparent reform, but evidently grew impa- 
tient for his liberty; her repeated appea's to the Gov-; 
ernor were unsuccessful. She had solicited in vain to 
have him attempt to liberate himself, by breaking jail. 


separation from his troublescme companions, with pleas-| Magazine. They may be depended upon as faithful delineations 











er eae 





apportioned punishment, and were set at liberty. The | Or tg tual Nauttcal Stetches. 








crime, and crime detected brought fresh recruits to the TE ART OF WHALING. 


| In these Sketches, which we are so fortunate as to be able to pre- 


of The Artof Whaling. The first two or three chapters will be 


| seut to the readers of the Pearl, will be found a correct account 
| . . , . 

| somewhat descriptive of the Whale, of the manner of its capture, 
| andof the instruments which are used for the purpose. Suc- 


She determined now to leave him to his fate, and, as ceeding chapters, however, will be more interesting, perhaps, to 
S ate a ra S Cc ’ > ae 


she said, return to her home and friends. Two years 
were now waning since his imprisonment; the state’s 
prison was near its completion, and D. was soon to be} these papers will be read with as much interest as the chapters 
j | ro i =] : T ‘ringle is > j 7, Yo 
removed. He seemed to anticipate a solitary cell, anda} from ithe Log Book of Tom Cringle, published in Blackwood’s | 


the general reader, as they will contain a description of a Whale- 
man’s adventures in the Pacific Ocean. We are confident that 





| . . ss . 
= * e | cts anc rartore Ww . ext i t 9 1 1 vri- 
ure; his conduct continued unexceptionable, and he had {| of the objects and characters which they exhibit—and the wri 


ers ate 1] o_ "e2 are assur . — is tmagi ; | 
the confidence of both sheriff and jailor. When any || ter, we are assured, has not drawn upon his imagination for a || 
plot was on foot among the prisoners, he made it known | single incident. , 
either by signs or writing; he was sometimes suspected, || 
and received the rebukes and abuses of the prisoners ; || Tis description of whales yields more valuable oil 
but his meekness and kindness often disarmed their re-|| than any other aquatic animal, and it is with them we 
sentment, and secured their respect. One day, there | have to do in the present history. 
~~ 1 - ; > ; > ~ , %e = ’ M4 P. 4 

were unusual “ae of wenn f expressed by D.’s weal | The species are found in every part of the five oceans, 
near oe ren ae aoe and —— of various || off soundings. Spermaceti whales abound most in the 
kinds found and secured. ext day, similar signs were!) pacific: ticularly ‘thee f Chili and P 

: y; wa ; particularly near the coasts of Chili and Peru, 
shown, and search made, with the same results; so it| and farther to the West; but, of late, many ships have 
continued for several days, when D. dropped a ond succeeded to admiration on the coast of Japan, in the 
through the grates to the jailor, giving notice that the || vicinity of the Ladrone Islands, and in the Chinese seas. 
prisoners were free from their irons, and requesting tol The color of these whales is mostly dark, frequently 
be ironed himself, with the others, to escape their sus-|' spotted white on the head or belly. The male is much 

ici , icie $ nor ieves’|! a ° 
picion. But there was sufficient ‘honor among thieves’) jarger than the female. The sexes are distinguished by 
to make his fellows ep o-oanpiiand — his besten pun-' | the different appellations of Bulls and Cows. The young 
ished for their rer : ‘that eae ee eee ~“s~ _ we j|iscalleda Calf. A young bull is generally vicious, and 
we oe z — nye _ don’t ge — fei fights hard, using head, jaw, and flukes. The cows are 
was therefore left at liberty. Every day through the!) found in schools; whereas a large whale is generally 
| , of ; 5 -- aang. 
week, D. continued to give indications of some unusual! found alone. A cow, when in company with a calf, 
: ae : | 

oe every Nabe ig oa rgb er every) | fights desperately if assailed, the young one seeking pro- 
thing seen to be safe. Saturday night came, and every)! tection under the mother’s fins 
bar and bolt and lock was made secure; still D. gave| 


; || The front line of the sperm whale’s head is nearly 
signs that all was not provided for. The room was)’ perpendicular — horizontally, it is rounding; the Spout 


again examined, nothing found, and D. for the first time|| Hole is situated near the forward peak, on the top of the 
called a false prophet. Sometime in the evening D.}; 














THE SPERMACETI WHALE. 











‘head. The lower jaw is strikingly narrow, and forms a 
called for medicine, and the cup that carried it brought| very acute angle in front; the head is cuniform, from| 
back the following note, written with a pencil in the | 
dark: ‘Guard the jail—lovok out—mischief.’ ‘D. | 
delights in the marvellous,’ said the jailor, as he fin- 
ished spelling out the illegible line ; ‘I don’t believe a 
word of it.’ His family tried in vain to excite his fears. 
‘ All is as safe as I can make it,’ said he, ‘therefore I 
shall rest easy.’ The exterior premises were, however, 
again examined; all within was quiet, asd without se-| 
eure. Just as the Sabbath mornirg dawned, a cry was 
heard of, ‘the prisoners are gone!—the prisoners are 


the top downward. The lower jaw is armed with strong, | 
sharp teeth, a considerable distance apart. The upper 
jaw contains only sockets to receive the ends of the teeth 
| belcnging to the lower jaw, when the mouth is closed.— 
‘In the back of the neck is a large bunch, containing 
‘much fat. Near the commencement of the small, a high 
_ridge lies along the back, which is often several feet in 
‘thickness, and very rich with oil; this ridge is called 
‘the hump. The body tapers off toward the tail as in all 
| other fish ; and this tapering, abaft the hump, is denom- 
gone!’ It proved true; five were gone, five remained.| jnated the small. The flukes are the tail, or fan-like 
The first inquiry that the jailor made, was, ‘ where ’s| expansion at the after extremity of the whale; they lie 
D.?’ ‘Why gone, to be sure; the gracious puppy re-| horizontally in the water, in contradistinction to the po- 

ition of the tails of cold-blooded fish, which are always 


monstrated with us for the sin of making a hole for him) si 

to crawl out at.’ ‘Why are you not all out?’ ‘Just, | carried perpendicularly, and worked from side to side — 

because we can’t get out.’ ‘Why D. was the largest)! whereas the fish which come up to respire the atmo- 

man in the room.’ ‘Tobesure he was, but neverthe- || sphere, such as the whale, blackfish, porpoise, &c., use 

Jess he prayed himself into so small a compass, that) their horizontal flukes in the same manner as a quadru- 
| ped uses his hind feet ; they draw the flukes under them, 








he’s gone, — but here,’ said they, handing the jailor a 
paper, ‘is his last will and testament, directed to yon;),and suddenly extend them again, which drives them 
that will explain it all.’ The paper contained the fol-|/ahead with incredible velocity, so that a whaleman’s 
lowing : — |‘sleigh-ride’ hath in it something magical. The flukes 
‘This has been to me a night of agony. I have), are hard, containing no oil. 

taken no part in this plot; I have given you all the The eye is small, and situate near the fin. The fins 
information in my power,—had you taken my advice}| are diminutive, and shaped much like Cupid’s wings, 
and guarded the prison, you might have detected him but without feathers. Under the fin is a hollow cavity, 
who let the light and tools down the chimney, after you) | called the life. If the harpooner has the good fortune 
were in bed. I now believe it my duty to go; if Iam) | to dart his iron into that, the lance may take a siesta. 
retaken, I shall think I have done wrong; if Provi-|| The cow suckles her young, and brings forth, like a 
dence favors me, I shall see you no more on earth — we || quadruped. : 

meet in eternity. Farewell. — D.’ || 





: || ‘The spermaceti whale is known by a low bushy spont, 
In less than twenty-four hours the four others who) | pr 


: = || projecting a little forward. He puffs out the water like 
made their escape were retaken, the jail repaired, ~~ a horse in the act of snorting, making considerable noise 
things moved on in their wonted course ; but no trace!! jn the effort. He spouts with the utmost regularity, and 
of the Outlaw was ever found, though a large reward | commonly a number of times before he goes down, or 
was offered for his capture. Whether he returned at | pooner When a whale spouts blood, he is mortally 
his former course of crime, or whether his reformation || wounded. : 

was that of the heart, can only be developed in that | 


' ' The most precious part of the whale, is the head.— 
eternity to which he so often and solemnly alluded. 


about one third of the quantity of oil produced by a 
whale. The head being cut open with spades, a large, 
hollow vein is discovered, leading from the spout-hole to 
the roof of the mouth. At the top of the throat — 
through this canal— the water passes to the spout-hole, 
and is thence voided out. 

Running diagonally through the head is a large round 
cell, lined with a muscular substance, containing a large 
quantity of oil, and soft, porous blubber, which, when 
squeezed by hand, seems to melt into oil, so little of the 
dregs is left behind; this large cell is called the case. 

The teeth are seldom saved, owing to the difficulty in 
prying them from the sockets, and the time required to 
detach the jaw from the body of the whale. 

The tongue of a sperm whale is so small, that it de- 
serves no description. The swallow is equally contemp- 
tible. In my humble opinion, latterly it must have de- 
creased, or poor Jonah must have had a most lamentable 


| squeeze ! 


The belly of the whale is generally of a lighter tint 

than the other parts of his body. 

It may be needless for me to add that a whale has no 
| gills, but lungs to breathe with. His blood is warm, — 
jhe has no scales, — and bears so little resemblance to fish 
|in general, that, a few years since, the dispute ran high, 
whether a whale was or was nota fish. The Nantucket 
whaleman became greatly alarmed, supposing that it 
threatened some terrible disaster to his business, because 
ia certain wag had observed, that in case the question 
|was decided in the negative, there would be an end to 
the Whale Fishery ! 





THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Original. 





A BARK swept o’er the sea, 
Bold hearts she bore, and free — 
Oppression’s rod 
Drove forth the pilgrim band, 
They fled their native land, 
And sought a foreign strand, 
To worship God. 


A stern and rocky coast 

Received the exiled host, 
A cheeriess home : 

A stormy sky bent o’er, 

A wilderness before, 

Behind the sea-beat shore 
Was bathed in foam. 


Here in this solitude, 

With hearts all unsubdued, 
They broke the soil : 
Here Freedom’s temple’rose, 
Here met they savage foes, 
Here, spurning all repose, 

They bent to toil. 


Here, too, the voice of prayer 

Rose through the silent air; 
The humble fane 

Threw up its lofty spire ; 

Warmed with devotion’s fire 

Poured forth the swelling choir 
The solemn strain. 


Our country and our sires! 

To thee we strike our lyres, 
And peal the song : 

Land of the Pilgrims’ fame, 

Men who mid blood and flame, 

Did boldly dare proclaim 
Their country’s wrong! 


From every mountain brow — 
From every vale below 
Let Freedom sound! 
Long in the pilgrims’ land, 
Unmarred by tyrant’s hand, 
O may her temple stand, 
With glory crowned! Cc. PLL 








Noruine can be more irksome to a generous mind, 
than to discover that it hath thrown away all its good 
offices on a soil that bears no other fruit than ingratitude, 

There is, perhaps, no surer mark of folly, than to at- 
tempt to correct the natural infirmities of those we loves 
The finest composition of human nature, as well as the 
finest china, may have a flaw in it; and this, in either 
ease, lam afraid is equally incurable; though, never- 














|, Of the head-matter, candles are made; the head yields 





theless, the pattern may remain of the highest value, 
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In the fifth year of the republic, Bonaparte after hav- 
ing beaten in four successive combats the imperial army 
under the orders of Prince Charles, who was near being 
taken, passed the Piave with his accustomed intrepidity. 
A soldier carried away by the current, was near drown- 
ing, when a woman of the suite threw herself into the 
water and saved his life. Bonaparte made her a pres- 
ent of a necklace of gold, from which hung a civic 
crown bearing the name of the soldier whom she had 
saved. 

A horseman had been charged with very urgent des- 
patches for him from Milanto Montebello. At his arri- 
val he found the General ail ready to set out for the 
Chase; he gave him the packet and awaited his re- 
ply. Bonaparte gave it to him instantly: ‘Go,’ said he 
‘and above all be quick.’ ‘ As quick as I can, General, 
but I have no horse; I have killed mine by coming so 
quickly. He is dead at the door of your hotel.’ ‘Is it 
only a horse you want? take mine.’ The horseman ob- 
jects to accepting it. ‘Do you find him too beautiful, | 
too richly harnessed? Go, comrade, nothing is too mag-| 
nificent for a French warrior.’ 

At the commencement of the third year the Milanais | 
was the theatre of French valor, and all Europe contem- 
plated with admiration the genius and fortune of Bona- 
parte. The enemy superior in forces attacked the 
French army under Arcole: their fire put todeath many 
brave Generals. General Augran seized a standard | 
and carried it beyond the bridge under the fire of the 
enemy. His heroism moved the French soldiers but 
they hesitated to run any newrisks. Bonaparte appears, 
he asks the soldiers if they were always the conquerors. 
of Lodi. He flies to rejoin Augran with a flag in his 
hand. The troops follow him with enthusiasm and soon | 





regard to two Irishmen, Napper-tandy and Blackwell, || were uttering sage prophecies touching the weather.— 
naturalized Frenchmen, in the service of the republic, || The morning of the Fourth was ushered in by as fair a 
who were detained at this period in prison. They wrote || sun as ever greeted the vision of earth’s weary pilgrims, 
that they had delivered up these two persons to England | and young hearts were buoyant with me. At an early 
thinking that they were not strong enough to resist her hour, our little party were in readiness. ‘What an im- 
menaces nor those of the Russian ambassador. Bona- | posing array,’ you will doubtless exclaim ; ‘several car- 
parte replied to them thus: || Tiages, perhaps, adorned with the blushing fair ones, es- 

‘I have received your letter, Sirs; it does not justify |, corted by a gallant cavalcade of chivalrous youth,’ Not 
you. You have violated the laws of hospitality: that |S°, indeed. Every oe, who has resided = + village 
would not have happened among the most base lords of | Near enough the emporium to imbibe many city notions, 
the desert; your fellow-citizens will reprove you forever, | With — few cay oo ee readily con- 
The two unfortunate men whom you have delivered up | ceive the difficulty of obtaining suitable vehicles for a 
will die illustrious, but their blood will do more injury | Party of any size ; -— but that imagination must be fertile 
to their persecutors than an army could have done.’ indeed, that can picture the ne ee presented 

When the preliminaries of the peace with the emper-| by our procession. The pencil of a Cruikshank would 
or of Germany were signed in the fifth year of the re-|/ fail to depict the motley spectacle. Here was a carriage 
public, this sovereign sent to the hero of Italy three of , drawn by a span of tolerably pacing steeds, — and here, 
the principal lords of his court, to serve him as hostages. || the sorriest nag that ever ambled ; here again was some- 
Bonaparte received them with distinction, invited them | thing en, and there, a homelier beast than Don 
to dinner and at the desert said to them; Gentlemen, | Quixotte’s squire ever saddled. Very well, thought I,— 
you are free. Tell your master that if his imperial jour company will os much the better, from con- 
word has need of pledges, you cannot answer for them || trast. But we arrived safely at our destination : heaven 


und that you ought not to answer, if it has no need of | be praised —and not our ruthless hacks. 
pledges. | The Spot selected for our celebration was at no great 
SSeS ‘distance from the ‘ Den,’ in a beautiful and retired grove. 
A PIC-NIC PARTY. A poet, in soul as well as name, has termed the groves 
pase ‘God’s first temples,’ — and what place can be more suit- 
ae. ‘able for purposes of devotion or festivity, than the ‘cool 
‘silence of the darkling wood Y 





Mr Eprrort— The anniversary of our National In- 
dependence is celebrated in so different a manner in the 
city and country, that perhaps an account of a rural fes- | 
tival may not be uninteresting to your readers. Don’t 
tcchemed. f noone ee ee _— oe happy turns |! In such a place, the spirit of our national jubilee can be 
of = pompous eention, o the sbeteact of - Anti-Slavery | as well cherished, as in the temple with its polished 
philippie. ‘Fieae, * tem, ane goer things — though ishafts and thronged aisles; — and here, amid the gray 
much in vogue, just now. But I shall bore you with no|| 14 oaks, which were wont to ring with the ery of the 
corveerunnl F , : F sanmangslielons crow, whose birth was in their tops,’— 

About three miles from our village, as you travel leis- |!) 0. sweet to listen to the outburstings of happy hearts. 
urely along, you may see, ata little distance from the | As the members of our party severally arrived at the 
road, several prominent rocks jutting out with their |} 


Ah! why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God's ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised ? 











victory gives a new proof of his attachment to the 
French banners. In the night after this long and bloody 
battle, Bonaparte disguised as a simple officer was walk- 
ing round the camp. He found a sentinel sound asleep, 
his head supported upon his musket. He immediately 


took him up, placed him gently on the ground, took pos- | 


session of his fusee and did grand duty for svo hours at 
the end of which they came to relieve the guard. — 
The soldier awakes. What is his surprise! a young 
officer is performing the duty of sentinel in his place. — 
His fear is at its height; but it is redoubled when on ob- 


serving the officer attentively he recognizes the general- | 


in-chief. ‘ Bonaparte!’ cries he, ‘Iam lost!’ ‘No,’ re- 
plied the general with mildness ; ‘comfort yourself, my 
comrade ; after so much fatigue it is permitted tosucha 
brave man as you are to fall Ssleep; but another time | 
choose better your opportunity.’ 

A lady being one day at dinner with Bonaparte, after, 
his firstcampaign in Italy, called epic, lyric and dramat- 
ic poetry to her aid and wearied the hero with her bound- 
less praises. ‘ What in the world can any one be,’ cried | 
she with enthusiasm ‘ if one is not general Bonaparte ?| 
‘One can be a good mother of a family, Madam,’ repli-| 
ed he. | 

What on any other occasion and under the command) 
of another would have been a motive for discourage-| 
ment for the soldier, became under the conduct of Bona- 
parte astimulant. He elevated theirs by the greatness 
of hisownsoul. Satisfied with the conduct of the twen- 
ty second half-brigade, in his second campaign in Italy; 
he wrote to them as follows: 


‘You have now passed two years upon the mountains 
often deprived of every thing and yet you are always at 
your duty without a murmur ; this is the first qualifica- 
tion for a good soldier. I know that there has been due 
to you for eight days, eight months pay, and that mean- 
while there has not been a single complaint. In proof 
of my satisfaction of the good conduct of the twenty 
second half-brigade, it shall march at the head of the 
advance guard in the next battle thatis fought.’ 


The generosity of Bonaparte formed a striking con- 
trast in the base conduct of the senate of Hamburg in 





|; — pardon the name, ye ears polite ;—-any farther intru- 


; ; : ‘ || place of rendezvous, the selection was universally ad- 
| cragged sides from the bosom of a retired grove. Ifyou || mired ; and the oak, beneath whose branches our table 
area bit of a geologist, the scene will strike you at ONCE, || was spread, seemed far lovelier than an artificial shade, 
oe fruitful with nn discoveries. Well, tie your |! crowned with summer’s ehoicest flowers. Various 

norse, and reconnoiire. You mount the summit, and ||. nusements were now resorted to. Some busied them- 
find a large fissure or crevice in the rocks, —as oUr|| solves in decking the table with the delicacies of the sea- 
;quondam professor would term it, — extending from the ison; here and there on the green sward might be seen 
|top of the areapapr sper apii See, enn fifty nid }a sedate couple at the game of chess, — while some 
es hundred feet in oo 7 eee What a discov-|! wore rambling listlessly through the woods, plucking 
jery,’ you exclaim ; here is a vast cavity, in all probabil- | wild flowers, or strolling nearer the dark premises of the 
lity, once the haunt of the red man, or the lair of the 


F : , : p ete : | Den. In these employments, the bright-eyed Hours flew 
ae i stine @ ene pare , 
beast ol prey 7 at _ EES ubject for an article swifily by, till the exercises of the day were announced 
|for our paper : ee fast, good Mr Editor. You are’'by our master of ceremonies. Oh, Mr Editor, that it 
| ce area a ¥ r fee . , 
‘hom eee _— an -_ are on enchanted soil |! were in my power to present an abstract of the interest- 
— spe “i ~ eek J 8 nes you — es ‘S| ing addresses on this occasion. The performances of 
the very place for witches and warlocks to sway their|| ;, lit eiinibins snitinad : ri ; 
J e ladies were especially fine. One fz - 

impish subjects. This, Mr Editor, is the ‘ Devil’s Den,’ , i ee ie Noga _ 

I ’ a : » |; eyed accents, descanted on the glory of the day, while 


she lamented her inability with an eloquence, that con- 
vineed her auditors that she did injustice to her own 
charming performance. We listened, too, to a Declara- 
tion of Independence, — not that of ’76, but one of more 
recent origin —in which the fair authoress declared her 
sex redeemed from man’s thraldom, and proclaimed 
woman’s free will to do what she chose and how she 
chose. This spirited declaration, which threatened to 
put us bachelors into leading-strings, was received with 
much applause by the ladies, who, as all the world 
knows, would relish exceedingly the idea of ruling ‘lor¢s 
of the ascendant’ over hen-pecked man. Some of our 
bachelors’ hearts were sorely fluttered at the prospect 
that awaited them,— when the representative of the 
hardier sex tock the rostrum, and with a masterly hand 
exposed the absurdity of so high-handed a proposal.— 
The scheme took amazingly among the lovers of the||Our orator argued justly, that the fair were respected, 
marvellous, and a week before the occasion, a party was || loved, honored, flattered, too much, and were in just sub- 
formed and all the preliminaries settled. The ladies || ordination to ‘God’s noblest work. Whether our com- 
were to provide the collation, and the gentlemen to ob-|| panions approve of the old state of things, or not, — it is 
tain the means of conveyance. The literary exercises impossible to inform the public. The Muses, too, lent 
were to be performed by representatives of both sexes. || their influence to our celebration, and a couple of out 
For several days, you may well imagine, there was no||swains soared on poetic wing — how far, I will not ven- 
small stir among the elite of our little party. The gen-|/ture to say. 

tlemen were discussing, in an amicable manner, who 





sion into so august a mansion, would be highly deroga- 
tory to him of the cloven foot. Perhaps this is the rea- 
son that we have no particular description of this den, 
as it would be difficult to find words to do adequate jus- 
tice to so fiendish a subject. But, sub rosa, Iam quite 
an adept in this uncarthly lore; and intend to hunt upa 
legend or two, one of these days, to embellish the de- 
scription of this second edition of Tartarus. So no 
more, at present, in the way of a graphic sketch. 

It was no small project, Mr Editor, you must admit, to 
celebrate the Fourth of July, 1835, in the neighborhood 
of this seat of royaity. Yet such was the plan proposed 
by a fair friend of the writer — to visit this spot; and 
although hardly venturesome enough to beard the lion 
in his den, still to be within the influence of fairy ground. 


At this juncture, our marshal proclaimed, that our at- 











should ride here, or who there; and our fair friends || tention would be directed, from this ‘feast of reason and 
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flow of soul,’ to those corporeal enjoyments which ever 
add zest to mental nourishment. 
plentiful repast of all that ‘cheers but not inebriates.’— 
Apicius, what a banquet! Here is every thing that 


We were ushered toa 


: — 








resent, and assume their very passions and feelings — 
\the love of Romeo, the madness of Lear, the pensive 
melancholy of Hamlet. But here isno acting —noneed 





heart can wish — delicious fare, and appetites braced by of feigned passion. Here hestands. He isnot what he 
the fresh breeze that whispers in the waving boughs.—| has been. He feels that life has been hard with him, 
There is a pleasure in such a feast, that the epicure at| and his heartis full. This is the source of true elo- 


his luxurious table cun rarely enjoy. Can we not recol- 
lect, Mr Editor, some scenes of our boyhood or college 
life, which rise up in the dim vista of the past — green 
oases in an almost boundless desert? What we thought} away in echoes among the glens, each heart vibrated in|| 


quence. 
Nor were the daughters of music slow to yield us 
their charms; and as the strains of sweet voices died 


luxury, then, would be humble fare indeed, now, with|\unison. ‘Sweet are the charms of that same never- 
our exalted notions of enjoyment; yet, it was to us all in|; weary sacristan,’ woman’s voice ; and sweeter yet, when 
all—and he who quaffs the most expensive brands of||blending with rich manly tones. "We did not, perhaps, 


the choicest vintage, is not half so happy. 


Like these |' quite realize the fable of Orpheus. No trees waved to 


recollections, which become more endeared, the greater | the presence of the melodious choir, unless the zephyr 
distance we are from them;—the pleasure of a rural|,had been dallying with their green boughs, nor were 


banquet is more enchanting, from the absence of care 


and bustle. The scene of retirement, the green herbage, ||chastened and purified and elevated, and, Iam sure, we 


/rocks moved — but hearts were warmed, and thoughts 














the pure air of heaven, lend a double enchantment; and 
when the loved and honored are with us, happiness is 
perfect. Be assured, our little party envied not the tables 
of the public hall, sparkling with the jest, and echoing 
the accents of eloquent tongues. We had our merri- 
ment, too; and, with our almonds, cracked many a joke. 
Puns without number were perpetrated, and sundry good 
old Saxon words were put to uses they had never served 
before, nor will, in all probability, again. Nothing in- 
cites one to a good joke, a happy repartee, or brilliant 
badinage, as the presence of a lady. In such a tourna- 
ment, the poorest knight would fain tilt, and is oftentimes 
as successful as the most distinguished. What an ad- 
mirable description of such a contest is the annexed by 
Charles Lamb: 

‘Who has not at one time or other been at a party of 
professors — himself, perhaps, an old offender in that 
line — where, after ringing a round of the most ingeni- 
ous conceits, every man contributing his shot, and some 
there the most expert shooters of the day; after making 
a poor word run the gauntlet, till it is ready to drop; af- 
ter hunting and winding through all the possible amba- 
ges of similar sounds; after squeezing, and hauling, and 
tugging at it, till the very milk of it will not yield a drop 
farther, — suddenly, some obscure, unthought-of fellow 
in a corner, who was never prentice to the trade, whom 
the company for very pity passed over, as we do by a 
known peor man when a money subscription is going 
round, no one calling upon him for his quota, — has all 
at once come out with something so whimsical yet so 
pertinent, so brazen in its pretensions yet sv impossible 
to be denied, so exquisitely good and yet so deplorably 
bad at the same time,—that it has proved a Robin 
Hood’s shot; any thing ulterior to that is despaired of, 
and the party breaks up, unanimously voting it the very 
Worst — that is best — pun of the evening.’ 

During our visit to the grove, our party was very 
agreeably entertained by the presence of a distinguished 
foreigner, who had been invited to join us. He is a gen- 
tleman of excellent education, noble family, and agree- 
able manners. His lot has beenahard one in life. The 
gliding years have rung their changes on him most sad- 
ly. Blessed with talents and fortune, he had distinguish- 
ed himself in his own country; and when that country 
raised her arm against the oppressor, he was among the 
foremost who struck for liberty. Tyranny, when victo- 
rious, had marked him for her vengeance — but his fate 
was not to perish in exile, and he is now anxiously wait- 
ing for some gleam of hope, that he may return to his 
beloved father-land todie. This stranger, in his native 
tongue, addressed us; none were acquainted with his 
language — but his words were the overflowing of a full 
heart, and all gave him their sympathies. There was 
not a dry eye in the circle. His gestures, his working 
features, his speaking eloquence, told us that he was on 
near and dear themes. He spoke of the interesting oc- 
easion on which he was called to address us; and re- 
verted to his own youth, the reverses of his fortune, and 
the attempt of a tyrant to imprison him in regions of 
more than polar solitude. He stood firm and upright, 
like a Roman hero, proud and unmoved in adversity. — 
I have heard, Mr Editor, that one great art of him ‘ who 
struts his hour upon the stage,’ is to imagine himself in 


| were all more in love with life and nature and 





with each other, I was about to say, but this is entre nous. 
The recollections of this happy day will be among life’s 
‘brightest and loveliest joys; and these hours spent in 
the cool shade of the wood, beneath heaven’s canopy, 
with the green sward for our tesselated pavement and 
the gray old trunks for decorated columns, shall be 
marked among our fairest, 


as fair 
As ever vision of the virgin blest, 
That weary pilgrim, resting by the fount, 
Peneath the palm, and dreaming to the tune 
Of flowing waters, pleased his soul withal. 





ROMANTIC VISIT TOA LADY, 





Original. 





In the month of July, 1829, I was in St Jago, a large 
inland city, about one hundred miles from Valparaiso. 


metropolis who spoke the English language, if broad | 
Scotch and broader Irish may be included under that de- 
nomination. Of these, the principal part were mechan- 
ics who supported themselves by their daily labor. These 
men were mostly united to female partners, to whom 
they had not been joined by the tedious ceremony of| 
marriage, but by the more simple method of the Kneel- 
andites — mutual consent. 

Icould not avail myself of the conversation of the 


At that time there were about seventy persons in that)|| 
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\the actual situation of the person he is suppesed to rep- — of hard words and harder stones, I succeeded 


,in driving off each successive shoal of these noisy quad- 
|rupeds, who, however continued to assail me during the 


whole of my journey, pouring forth in vast numbers 
from every cottage or outhouse which I passed. After 
walking about three miles, I came toa plain, over which 
my path lay. This plain was exceedingly muddy, and 
my progress was much retarded by beds of soft clay, into 
which I sunk, at every step, over my shoes. I also 
| forded several streams of water; su that, by the time | 
had come within sight of the Scottish lady’s dwelling, 
the sun had descended low inthe heavens. When, at 
length, I reached the house, I saw no means of making 
myself decent before I entered it, as the mire extended 
to the very steps, and the house appeared to be floating 
|on an oceanof mud. The dwelling house was of mod- 
| erate size, and near it stood a carpenter’s shop and sev- 
‘eral outhouses. Before the door sat a coarse looking 
| white woman, much pitted by the small pox. 





| *Wull what’s your wish?’ said this attractive object. 
|as I advanced toward her. These few words were 
, scarcely intelligible, as they were pronounced with a 
|strong Scottish accent. But her look and manner, alone, 
| would have been sufficient to satisfy me of the meaning 
‘of her unsavory address. I had not understood that the 
| fair creature, whom I was so desirous of seeing, kept « 
| servant, and therefore my opinion of her style of living 
was considerably exalted by finding one on the premises. 
|I replied to this uncourteous woman by asking if the 
| mistress of the house was at home. Before she had time 
| to reply, a laboring man looked out of the door and tol 
/me with a sneer that it was the mistress of the house 
whom I had addressed. The lady then looked up to m« 
‘with a horrid grin on her malign features which wa: 
| meant for a smile of triumph, and an expression of sti- 
| periority to him whose ignorance and want of discern- 
ment prevented his recognizing the high bred lady a: 
‘the first glance. The gross vulgarity of her mind was 
impressed on every lineament of her disgusting counte- 
| nance, and the calm indifference with which I had cc- 
garded her when I imagined her to be a menial, was, 
“how that I saw in her an example of haughty and pros- 
| perous brutality, changed to a sense of unutterable loath- 
| tng, such asno other person was ever capable of inspir- 
‘ing. But I was resolved to remain and probe her char- 
, acter with the stern fortitude of the physician who lays 
| open the rottenness of a swollen and putrid corse in or- 





Spanish women to any great extent, not being master of | 
their language; and it was, therefore, with great satis-| 
faction that I heard of a Scotch lady living about five! 
miles from town. Understanding that her husband was, 
aman of some standing, I presumed that I should find| 
her intelligent, and perhaps interesting. I pined to see| 
a woman in whose breast I might find something like a| 
response to the sentiments and feelings which reigned in| 
my own, and all that I had heard and read of the females! 
of Scotland, had inspired me with a reverence for their} 
character. Idid not doubt that this lady would be glad | 
to become acquainted with one who knew something of 
the history ef her country, who was an enthusiastic ad- 
miret of her heroes and her authors, and to whom a le- 
gend of old Caledonia was as spirit-stirring as the dinner | 
bell to a hungry man. One or two of my acquaintan-| 
ces offered to conduct me to the house in which she lived, 
but I declined their company, as form and ceremony 
seemed incompatible with the objects of my visit. I) 
chose rather to stop at her dwelling in the guise of a 
lonely and friendless traveller, whose name and charac- 
ter were wrapped in impenetrable mystery, and who had 
by sheer accident discovered a refined, virtuous, and ro- 
mantic daughter of Scotland in the wilds of South 
America. 

Accordingly, I set out one afternoon to pay a visit to 
this extraordinary personage. I passed through the| 
south western part of the city, and immerged upon a road 
which I had never travelled before, but which, I was in- 
formed, would lead me to the place whither I was bound. 
I had not walked far before I was violently assailed, front; 
and rear, by scores of large savage looking dogs, who) 
hovered about me barking and growling, and exhibiting 
their sharp teeth for my edification, but only in one or 








two instances attempting to lay hold of my person. By 


| *A traveller!’ said she—‘ Oh! yes, there’s m 


‘der to discover the traces of an epidemical discasc. 

| ‘Tama traveller,’ said I, ‘and will pay you for a meal 
of victuals, if you can accomodate me to one.’ 

| eikle 
|Stragglers now-a-days. One poor daidled sleepit in the 
neist biggie the other night, and was flitten with the lav- 
erock with a pair of new breeks belonging to Mr ——— 
Likely you tco want to thrust your pash in the meikle- 
press, for I believe you are one of the saum.’ 


| How much longer this old frog would have croaked | 
| know not, if her husband had not returned home. He 
| was an American, and apparently a civil person. He 
| offered me refreshments, and, although not cordial in his 
|manner, gave no offence. Before 1 left the house, I per- 
‘ceived that his wife was not only very ill-bred, but could 
‘not read a syllable. So much for the high-souled, vir- 
| tuous, and romantic daughter of Albin that I had taken 
|s0 much pains to visit. Iafterward learned that she was 
;a convict from Botany Bay! It may appear singular 
‘that a woman of so abandoned a character should have 
| become the wife of a man of property. The riddle is 
easily solved. Women from Great Britian or the Uni- 
ited States are very rare in that part of the world, and 
they are valued by the inhabitants in proportion to their 
scarcity. 

It was not till after sundown that I turned my face 
| toward the city of St Jago, and then I recollected that 
| the suburbs of the town were said to be infested by 
| prowling assassins and highwaymen. I had however, 
|no great faith in such stories, for I had walked from 
| Valparaiso to the city without having met with any 
characters who could be considered professed freeboot- 
ers. I had scarcely commenced my journey, when 
the rain began to fall. I knew it was very probable that 
Ishou!d miss my way in the night, but the lights of S; 
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Jago glowed brilliantly in the distance. and I could not} 
avoid taking the right direction, although I might wan- 
der into a circuitous route. Besides I had a plain to 

cross, and the wheel tracks were filled up with darkness; 

but he who has never travelled through a strange coun- 
try in the night, knows nothing of the luxury of reckless | 
uncertainty. So, on I went, floundering through sloughs | 
and rivulets, which every moment grew broader and | 

deeper. The night was exceedingly dark, and the rain 

seemed to stand up in unbroken sheets between heaven | 
and Earth—a liquid drapery, that almost shut out the 
glimmer of the lights by which I had been enabled to 
judge of the direction of the city. Nevertheless I could 
occasionally catch sight of my twinkling guides, and I 
pursued my heavy way. Occasionally, I judged I was 
in the vicinity of some isolated peasant’s cottage, for the 
loud barking of dogs would salute my ears, and their 
hard, suppressed breathing, close at my side, frequently 
warned me that they were on the point of ‘ falling foul.’ 
Then I would stop, and lift my staff, and strike through 
the darkness, and fancy I could hear them retreat. — 
When I thought they were completely gone, and had 
aguin addressed myself to my journey, asudden clamor 
would burst forth, and, by watching intently, Icould per- | 
ceive dark bodies gliding along on every side of me. I) 
was soon sensible that I had lost my way. I was some- 
times on the point of fulling into a deep ditch; then again | 
I would be running full tilt against a lonely ass, whose | 
loud braying would suddenly rouse me from abstraction. | 
Ishould judge I had reached the middle of the plain, | | 
when I sunk knee deep into a bed of clay, while the cold | 

water was gently insinuating itself into my breeches’ 

pockets. Before I could extricate myself from the tena- | 
cious gripe of land and water, I heard several horsemen | 
dashing at full speed over the plain, while the rattling 

of their side arms, and their ringing shouts denoted they | 
were bent on a frolic. They splashed furiously by me, | 
and I was covered from head to foot with the mud and 

water which their steeds had shaken from their nimble | 
heels. There Istood immovable as Lot’s wife. The! 
hindermost horseman caught sight of me, and drew the | 
attention of the rest inthe same direction. Their horses | 
all wheeled together as if one spring had moved the! 
whole, and they pranced around me, now brushing me | 


| 
with their tails, then jostling me with their heads and | 








sides, as if they were endeavoring to trample me into | 


the mire, with which [ was now so completely plastered 


that I only wanted whitewashing to render the rash epi- | 


thet which St Paul replied tothe High Priest peculiarly 
applicable tome. They then drew out their knives — 
a Spaniard likes a dark night— and reached ferward 
with deafening shouts tosliceme up. I wasalready pre- 


pared for such a conclusion to the preliminary flourishes | 
which these valiant men had entertained me with, and 


had broken off the top of my staff, which Inow present- 


ed, as though it had been a pistol. I suppose they did! 
not relish this ‘unmanly species of warfare,’ for they |’ 
wheeled again and rode off. I dragged myself along Cice, on a lovely May evening 


| 


slowly through the pools and ditches a little farther, 


when I heard the horsemen returning at full speed. — | 
They did not again come within sight, but I could hear 


them scouring the plain in search of me. I at lengt!: 
succeeded in reaching a highway, and after cutting my 


way through solid columns of dugflesh for a couple cf || 


hours, I found myself in the streets of thecity. Ireache: 
my boarding-house at about midnight, and after perform- 
ing necessary ablutions, regaled my self with a high-sea- 


soned dish of minced meat, garlic, &c. and when the sc- |: 


rena proclaimed in those tones which having been once 
heard can never be forgotten, that the hour of one had 
arrived, I commended myself to the care of Santa Ma- 
ria, and died till morning. 


Don Quixorre. 





A DRUNKARD’S EPITAPII. 
FROM THE FRENCH. 
Herz lie the remains of a jolly good fellow, 
Who, while he was living, still loved to be inellow ; 


Whose only employ, till by death’s arrow slain, 
Was to go to the cellar, and thence back again. 





=o 2— 


Ori rigiual. 
O TELL me not that spirits high, 
Ou earih can find a resting place, 
Or Genius gaze with audimmed eye 
Upon the world’s unfeeling face. 


Ab no! though shrined in finest clay, 
His eagle wing awhile be turled, 

He doth but linger on the way, 
While soaring to his own bright world. 


A noble being once I knew, 

In graceful manhoou’s early hour, 
With glossy curls of ebon hue, 

And midnight eyes of witching power. 


His soul was lofty, pure and bright, 
A rainbow mid a sable cloud, 

And genius shone with robes of light 
On brow and lip with lustre proud. 


That lonely one was never pressed 
Unto a father’s yearning heart, 
Nor pillowed on a mother’s breast, 
Nor soothed by friendship’s gentle art. 


Unloved he grew, neath penury’s shade, 
Mid stern reproof and chill disdain, 

And on the rock through wood and glade 
Poured out his wild, impassioned strain. 


Upon his harp the minstrel sighed, 
And woke a plaintive, thrilling tone, 

That, in the halls of rank and pride, 
Had made each feeling heart his own. 


But all in vain his music wild 
Fell richly on the heartless crowd, 

Whoat his writhing anguish smiled, ‘ 
And loved to crush that spirit proud. 


Awhile he stemmed the gushing tide 
Of bitter scorn and cold neglect, 

Then sank in all his manhood pride — 
A gallant ship by tempest wrecked. 


Yes, that pure, high-souled minstrel died, 
The victim of his own bright thought — 
Thus e’er will woe and wreck betide, 
The heart with daring genius fraught. 
HicHLAND Mary. 


THE WALK UNDER THE LIME-TREES. 


Translated from the German of Schiller. 








BY STEFAN WYSZOMIRSKL. 





Original. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 





Wottmar and Edwin were friends, and lived together 
in a peaceful hermitage, into which they had retircd 
from the noise of the busy world, there to unfold plii- 
losophically the reuarkable events of their lives. Fd- 
win, the fortunate, encircled the world with cheertul 
warmth, while the more melancholy Wollmar dress: d 
it in the mourning-hue of his misfortunes. An avenue 
of lime-trees was the favorite place of their resort. — 
, they walked there. i 
recollect the annexed conversation : 

iduwin. — How pleasant the day is!—all nature is 
cheerful! But why are you so meditative, Wollmar 2 
_ VWol!mar,— Leave me. You know it is my way tu 
spoil your humor. 

4Zdwin.— But is it possible thus to loathe the cup of 
joy ? 

Wollmar.— If there is found a spider in it, why not? 
Maik! To you, Nature pictures. herself like a bloom 
ing girl, on her bridal-day; to me, it appears as a d: 

eid matron, with rouge upon her green, sell 


| 


cheelis, and inherited diamonds in her hair. How prei-' 


she thinks herself in this Sunday dress! but they are 
worn-out garments, and have already been turned a hun- 
dred thousand times. Even this same green, showy 
, Wain, sae wore before Deucalion was—thus perfumed |; 


_ consumes, but the change of the table of death extracts , 
, rouges for her cheeks from the corpses of her children, 
‘and concentrates putrefactions into delusive span- 
| ales, Young man! knowest thou in whose company 


| thou art now walking? Tast thou ever thought that | 


| this endless circle is the sepulchre of thy progenitors — 
that the winds, which send down to thee the fragrance 


end thus variously decorated. Thousands of years she |: 





of the lime-trees, are perhaps blowing into thy nostrils 
the dispersed power of Arminius—that thou art per- 
|haps tasting, in the refreshing waters of the spring, the 
pulverized benes of our great Henrys? The atom, 
which trembled in Plato’s brain, at the idea of divinity 
'— which shrunk in the heart of Titus at the thought of 
mercy, Moves now perhaps in the veins of Sardanapale 
toward beastly last, or it becomes dispersed by the ra- 
,Veus in the carcass of a hanged pick-purse. You seem 
‘to find this comical, Edwin ? 

Edwin.—Pardon me. Your reflections open to 
‘me comical scenes. How, if our corpses should travel 
‘after the same height which is affirmed for our spirits? 
If they must, after the death of the machine, continue 
\in the office which they conducted under the com- 
‘mands of the soul, just as the spirits of the deceased re- 
| peat the actions of their former life, quae cura fuit vivis, 
leadem sequitur tellure repostos. 
| Wollmar.— Thus may the ashes of Lycurgus, until 
now and forever, lie in the ocean! 

Edwin.— Do you hear that amorous nightingale, 
| trilling there? How, if she were the urn of Tibullus’ 
| ashes, who sang as sweetly asshe? Perhaps the emi- 
nent Pindar rises to the blue arch over the horizon, in 
|that eagle. Perhaps in that wooing zephyr flirts an 
‘atom of Anacreon. Who can tell, if the corpses of 
coxcombs do not fly in delicate powder into the curls of 
|their mistresses? if the remains of usurers lay not 
chained in a centurial rust on the buried coin? if the 
; bodies of the polygraphs are not condemned to be melt- 
‘ed to types, or milled to paper, to groan eternally under 


‘the pressure of the press, and help to immortalize the 


_honsense of their colleagues? You see, Wollmar, just 
from the same cup of which you draw bitter bile, my 
humor draws jovial jokes. 
| Wollmar.— Edwin! Edwin! How you sprinkle se- 
|riousness with smirking wit! Let me continue. A 
| good case avoids no inspection. 

Edwin. — Examine, Wollmar, if it is more fortunate. 

Wollmar.—O shame! Just there you probe the most 
'dangerous wound. Wisdom were thus a talkative bro- 
| ker, that goes spunging into every house, and twattles 
| pliantly with every humor, by the unhappy; slandering 
jev en mercy — by the happy sweetening alsothe evil. A 
\ disordered stomach can turn our planet into a hell—a 
| 


''gluss of wine can make divinities of demons. If our 
‘ humors are the models of our philoscphies, Edwin, tell 


me but this, which exhibits the truth? I fear, Edwin, 


; that you will not become wise, unless you first become 


gloomy. 

Edwin. — That indeed I would not, to become wise ! 

Wollmar. — You have happily named the word. How 
‘will that be Edwin? Work is the condition of life, the 
limit wisdom, and happiness, you say, the prize. Thou- 
sands and again thousands of sails fly, spread out on the 
shoreless ocean, in search of the happy isle, in order to 
obtain the golden fleece. Tell me, you wise one, how 
many are there, that find it? Isee here a fleet whirled 
round in an eternal circle of want, continually starting 
irom this shore, to land eternally on it, eternally land- 


| ing, toembark again. It bustles itself in the outer-har- 


bors of its destination, cruises fearfully along the shore, 
tv procure provisicn, and patch the rigging, and does 
never steer to the broad ocean. These are the same, 
that fatigue themselves to day, that they may fatigue 
themselves again tomorrow. I subtract them, and the 
umber is diminished one half. Again the whirl-pool 
of sensuality draws others into an inglorious grave. 
Such are those, who squander the whole power of their 
existence to enjoy the labor of the former. Subtract 
these, and a poor quarter will yet remain. Timidly 
hesitating it sails upon the terrible ocean without a com- 
“pass, attended by delusive stars; the happy coast glim- 
mers already like white clouds on the margin of the 
horizon. ‘Land!’ cries the steersman, and look, a mis- 
,erable board breaks, the leaky vessel sinks close by the 
‘' shore. 
Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


The most skillful swimmer struggles, but impotently, 
to reach the land; a stranger in the etherial zone he 
roves around, and searches with a tearful eye, for his 
worthern home, Thus I subtract from the great sum of 
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your bountiful systems, one million after another. Chil- | | While uttering these words, I could discover by the flashing of 
his great dark eyes and the play 07 his lips, that he understood me, 
dren rejoice in hope of wearing the armor cf men, and hat we might pass receipts; and the moment I paused, he broke 


‘ . , > , > » lout very good-humoredly in reply thus, —‘O, I7ll kee > cool! I'll 
they cry, that they are nevermore children, The stream | )'"' epceell f thal atl de it; 1°A bo cocles 4 xecundber, Mix,’ 


~—and 
of our imowledge > winds itself back in a serpentine man-|jthe joke passed off with a hearty laugh between us. I had no far- 

: ws : | ther trouble. The last sitting he gave was, at my request, by can- 
ner to its mouth — the evening is as dusky as the morn I] jdlelight. He had been seated awhile, when I observed to him how 
— in the same night Aurora and Hesperus are embra- | luch I regretted a 1y misfortune in never having seen him in public 

. h tl || debate —that could [have ence seen him delivering a speech inthe 
cing, and the wise man, who would break through the || Sewate Chamber upon some important topic, it would have enabled 
alls of mortality, sinks down, and becomes again a) je to delineate with greater force the higher mental qualities. ‘To 
be alls . ys 4 ‘ iz jthis he quickly replied — ‘If that, Mr Frazee, will be of any service 
toyish child. Now, Edwin, justify the potter against ||to you, I can go through the business for you here right of Ican 
Re — , 1 || show yeu how we do business down yon der I said it would 
the pot; answe! Edwin ! || oblige ‘me very much, when he immediately arose and commenced : 
Edwin. — The potter is already justified, if the pot || iret, by stating the preliminaries by the clerk, on the opening of 
|| the Seuate, and then the services of the chaplain, personating him- 
can G tispute with him. ilself as he usuall y stands during prayer. ‘ Now,’ says he, ‘it is my 
Wol mar.— Answer. it turn to speak.’ Tle then put himself in a most ari ive and dignified 
. ee j/ attitude, looking as if he really saw the president of “y Senate be. 
Edwin. — I say, if they have come short of the island, | bo him ; thei, compressing his keen lips a moment, he began — | 
, a |‘ Mr President,’ and went on in a very animated and impressive | 
2y he ot lost the passage. si | | 
they | ave not a ‘ ! = J . if peech for a quarter of an hour, I working with iny might, the 
Wollmar. — Perhaps to charm the eye with the pic- }| Ww hile, in the clay, to catch, flying as it were, the vivid and more 


= " ae ee > Been » he >ft 2 nob! © traits as they flushed upon his strong features. It was well 
tures ; ips landscapes which fly by = the right and left done ; and the inspiration lives, and may it long live, in the marble 
And for this to be thrown around in storms, for this to | lof Daniel Webster. 
tremble by the sharp cliffs, for this to stagger in the| 
drifting desert, a threefold death around the throat!) 


Speak nothing more; my grief is more eloqnent than | 





| 


At the conclusion of his article Mr Frazee says: 


1am now engaged in composing an Alto-Relievo, from the subject | 

||}of Washington’s last interview with his mother. Washington is in 

jthe moment of taking leave of the family. His aged mother takes 

your satisfaction. || his hand with weeping, saying, ‘Go, George, your country has need 

ae e ? ssi | of your services, — Go, but shall never see you again!’ Her pre- 

Edwin. — And shall I therefore tread the violet under || ciciions were fulfilled; she did not live to see his return. Wash- 

my feet, because I cannot reach the rose? Or shall [|| "ston and his mother compose the centre of my piece; onthe left 

ire grouped some of the family, as witnesses of the scene ; and on 

lose his May- -day, because a tempest may darken it? I} Il the right stands his servant, with the horse in waiting. I think it a 

| @ @ ng s >, a > 

draw serenity under this cloudless blue, which afterward | ||noble and touching subject for the chisel, and I intend it for th 
}; capitol at Washingion. 

abridges the stormy want of pastime. Shall I not pluck | 


|} Some beautiful Lines by Mrs Moodie, of Canada, follow. The 
the flower, because it will have lost its fragrance to-mor-| 


| 
row ' 2 Twill throw it away, when it is faded, and pluck || of historical character, such as seldom adorns the pages of an Amer- 








| allof the Favorite ; or, Cardinal Wolsey at York Place, is a tale 
' 


ts young sister, that is already breaking charmingly ont |) ican periedical. Caius Gracchus, by Vincenzo Monti, translated by 
of the al 5 || Mrs Ellet, of New York, is an entire tragedy in five acts; and no 
= a ! 737 av a ¢ ; r . j ic - - . Ci - 4 ~ ser) 
a a en, ee |, one will say, we think, that it is not worth a fourth of the subscrip. 
. c : : has ft a grair 


tion-price of the volume. Religious Tolerance, is a sound essay, 
of seed, there are a thousand shoots of misery. 


Where |! and of a commendable brevity. A Review of Roger North’s Exa’ 
is but one drop of happiness, there lie buried a thousand | inen is analytical, and enriched with pleasant extracts. Reviewers 
tears of despair. Here upon this spot, where man has Reviewed —a satirical poem. Florence inthe Fourteenth Century, 
} ee i . : 5 |'is a valuable article on the government and conduct of the Floren- 
shouted for joy, have cringed a thousand dying insects.— || ,. ae ns bes , 
y ’ : : . oe tines, during that period. To Iauthe, by Marcus Blair, grandson of 
In this moment, when our delight is ascending toward | tye author of The Grave, and the grand nephew of Dr Blair, of Ed- 
heaven, there are rising a thousand curses of condemna- || inburgh, is a beautiful and chaste little poem. The Trapper’s Jour- 
tion. Itis a deceitful lottery —the few miserable prizes nal introduces to us the sufferings and privations of those far-distant 
disappear among the numerous blanks. Every second '| adventurers, and as the West is becoming more and more interest 
ii: z ‘ z ing, is read with pleasure. A Scene in Harvest, by Mrs Moodie, is 
of time is death’s warrant to happiness; every moving painted with a glowing pencil. Confessions of a Bachelor, by James 
particle of dust, atomb—a monument of a buried pleas- Dixon, is as lazy as the author would have us believe him to be— 
ure. Upon every point of the eternal universe, death jthe affair is well managed. The Last Night of Pompeii, by the Ed- 
has pressed its monarchieal seal. U Tpon every atom I —_ the poem from which Bulwer took some of his incidents and 
eouih thes cenieations inscription : past! || * enes, sed a declare, displays more vigor of fancy, 
eeuass : sublime imagery, and truly lofty, poetical character, than any poem 
Edwin. — And why not,— it has been? If every | since the publication of Paradise Lost. If it be not so, let the dis- 
sound be the death-song of happiness, it is also the hymn || putant present its superior. The Last Confessions of a Libeller — 
of the everywhere present love. Wollmar, under this)? So!emn warning to the thoughtless, reckless, unsympathising con- 
| 


Jime-tree, my Juliette kissed me for the first time. ercee of a licentious press, Stanzas, by Albert G. Greene — | 
; Worthy of that gentleman and scholar. My Old Black Coat—on | 


Wol'mar.— going from him violently, — Young man 


,|{ the face, a light ariicle, but creditable to the author’s heart, andthe 
under this same lime-tree I lost my Laura. 


|conveyer of a lesson. Collegiate Vacations, by J. M. Van Buren, 
will, donbiless, atiract much atteniion —the subject he notices is 





AAT =? Sal =) * | . . 
AN} sll BOS? RO’ a on ARI | cal Romance, interesting to those who were pleased with Caspar 








EDITED BY ISAAC C. PRAY, Jun. 
aac bcicnons || Dr Beasley, is an able paper. The Summer Excursion is an intro- 
ductory chapter which promises well. American Geology, by J. B 
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Sa itaph on a Tailor, by the Editor, and Critical Notices, conclude the 
To Svusscrizexs.— We earnestly desire all who are indebted to.) vumber. 

us fo settle their respective accounts before the expiration of this ‘| We are much pleased with this work. Its rich contents cannot 
voiumne. Every one can perceive that the expenses of our estab- || but command admiration ; and whoever wishes a quarterly maga- 
lishment are by no means small, and that iu the fidelity of patrons}, zine at the fair price of five Collars a year ( 
is our only hope of ultimate reward. Many persons are in arrears || hundred large ectavo pages— can be recommended to take this 
for the third volume — to them we need not speak with much earn-|! work. It is American in its character — replete with choice criti- 
estness, for they well know their situation —and as they respect || cisms, tales, poetry, and a miscellany of polite literature such as is 
themselves will do their duty. worthy of universal regard. 





Vol. VI. Edited by Sumner Lincoln Fairfield. Philadelphia. mol 

‘his is the July number of the Quarterly, and opens with the |/art as they have existed, if delineated by a careful pen would make | 
Autobiography of Frazee, the Sculptor —a paper of intense inter- | a by no ineaus uninteresting volume. Some entertaining para- | 
est, which contains many adinirable lessons for the young mind, || !graphs we copy from the New York ‘ Morning News;’ . 
and which exposes with peculiar felicity the triumph of well-rezu- 
Jated industry. Mr Frazee is an American, who, after informing us 
of his progress in the art of sculpture, and of the difficulties he 
met with as an untitled statuary, thus narrates: 


! 
| 
Tur Nortu AmericAN QvarTerRty Macazing. No. XXXI— I. took Makers. — The changes in Nasal, making, since the days of | 
iF 
|| 


| It is recorded of Sotastus, the Spaniard, that he wrote three times | 
‘las s many leaves as he lived days; and Lope de Vega is said to have | 
i paper in a yet greater proportion; but in our glorious age 
I xertions of this kind are too frequent to deserve or obtain notice. 
| 


Mr Webster entered my room this morning w 
ith his usual pleas- > os , ~~ 
ant salutations, and walked up to where the model stood, while I Yet we have gained more in swiftness than in strength ; there are 


was preparing some clay at the other end of the room.) (Well, ,,2¥ few giants in the land of literature. Alas! we are rather like 


said he in a low tone, as if talking with himself, ‘Lean see no like- || pistmies with seven-leagued boots, who, as it were, hop and skip 
ness there, Lam afraid itis going to follow in the track of all the 


, se res . | 
rest.’ We then took his seat for the work, as usual. I distinetly jover those regions through which our mightier predecessors || 


heard every word, and felt somewhat foreched that he should have | | narched slowly and majestically. 
capes ane d his opi nion so prematurely, and, as I thought, invidiously. King, the poet, is said to have perused above twenty-two thou- | 
> ’ i é ae aSsse Sf x i i i . 
wa ked upto my work, and, as I began to model, thus addressed || sand books and manuscripts in eight years — every young lady row 
him. ‘Now, Sir, there is one thing about this work, which, to in-||... 0. nh ; ) she Pits | 
sure success, requires our mutual good faith and exereise, that is— || 1° @8 much, if you will only allow her to count each volume of a | 
— must endeavor to keep cool! If, Sir, we but keep cool, ihere will | novel, every magazine and play, and to reckon the crossed letters 
. : . , P 
pe no sort of difficulty in this business, and success is sure.’ }| which she receives from her femaie friends in lieu of the manu- 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
; 
| 


|| 
| 
| 


important. A Sketch from Nature is to Nature true. Philosophi- | 


fauser. Epigraph —worthy the attention and consideration of | 
|;every young femate in the land. A Legend, from our own pen, fol- 
‘lows. <A Critical Dissertation on Hamlet’s Madness, by the Rev. | 


—a magazine of eight | 


‘aust, have been indeed numerous; and the various states of the | 


|. scripts. King’s were probably not much longer, and far less diffi- 
jcult to decypher and to comprehend 


la consequence of this rage for vending, this craving thirst for 
i‘someihiug new,’ the race of book makers and booksellers has 
undergone a complete alteration as te character temper and appear- 
ance. The latter are no longer rough, extortionable and austere ; 
the former no longer thin, seedy and melancholy. Publishers are 
enabled to give encouraging prices for new works, and authors to 
; wear good coats and look like gentiemen. Liberal bargains are 
| made over liberal dinners; care and anxiety are banished from the 
{countenance of each contracting party — one knows he shall have 
|no difficulty in selling, what the other feels he had no trouble in 
' Writing, anda work in two thick quarto volumes, will issue from the 
|press without having added one wrinkle of care to the face of 
either author or publisher. 

Wide, indeed, deep, strong, and full, now flows the stream of 
book making; and while the public continue to keep up its source 
| by their wealth and encouragement, there seems little chance that 
jthe traffic upon it will diminish. It is covered with vessels of all 
| sizes and all descriptions — 


Millions and millions on the shore we view, 
Thick as the stars of night or morning dew. 


| Every one is watching an opportunity to put off from the shore. 





Mr MAELZEL’s Exuipition. — It is not our fortune to be served with 


|| free adinissions, like our brother Editors, to the many curious ex- 


|| hibitions which from time to time are opened for the patronage of 


ithe public. Wereit so, we should give our readers full accounts of 
lw latever we might find interesting and worthy of observation. We 
|saw, however, a few evenings since, the exhibition under the direc- 
ition of that wonderful man Mr Maelzel— who, by the way, is now 
‘silvered o’er with age ;’ and we must notice it. 

The performance of the evening commenced withthe Automaton 
Chess Player —a piece of mechanisin which bas commanded gen- 


| ee admiration. Wefore the figure of a bearded Turk was a large 


jtable or box, which was opened for inspection, and which contained 
a worldof machinery. An antagonist came forward who challenged 
jthe Moslem. They began the game, and the figure distinctly ut- 
!tered the word ‘Echec’ when it was proper so to do, and showed his 
displeasure when a mismove was made, by rapping on the table with 
his fingers. ‘This Turk is seldoin conquered at a game of chess, 
| which makes the exhibition appear much more wonderful. Sever- 
|alinteresting but inferior performances succeeded which were ev- 
idently intended for the Juvenile part of the audience. The Melo- 
| dium played several sweet tunes in so soft and rich a style that we 
| almost imagined oufself on fairy ground — we only regretted that 
| we could not hear that instrument oftener. The performances of 
| the Rope Dancers were truly astonishing. Singular as it may ap- 
| pear, one figure swung upon the rope, by turns, with and without 
| his hands — and appeared to be instinct with life although only about 
| two feet in length. Volition appeared to guide all his movements. 
| The Trumpeter was a pleasant although not a wonderful perform- 
ance. 
The conflagration of Moscow was the concluding, and perhaps 
| the most gratifying performance. The best description which can 
possibly be given of it, is centered in one word — Raafier. 





A Letter Box has been placed near the door of our office incom- 
pliance with the request made some time since. We shall open it 
; occasionally — we trust with pleasure. 





Tue Lapies’ Companion for July — Not received. 

Tue Lapis’ MaGazixe for July — Not received. 

Tue AmMERicAN Montoty MaGazine for July — Received. 
Tur Knickersocker for July — Not received. 

|| Tus New Enctanp Macazine for July — Not received. 

A Book For THE SunpAY Scnoot Teacuer. Boston: Joseph 


. || Dowe. — This appears to be a work well calculated to aaswer the 
Gibson, Sonnet by the Editor. The Fine Arts, by an Artist. Ep- | 


ends for which it has been designed and published. Among the 
teachers of Sabbath Schools it will be received with pleasure. The 
| various chapters are lucid, and to the sincere promulgator of Chris- 
|tianity, who has the good of the cause at heart rather than the grat- 
ification of his ambition or the promotion of his self-interest, its 
sentiments, We think, must leit a valuable. 


To CorresponpEents. —The articles by Z. Z. contain valuable 
thoughts. The style will keep them from our columns. The piece 
signed with three characters may be good or bad—it may be su- 
perior to anything that the age has produced, but no one, we think, 
will be able to ascertain the truth of the matter except the author 
—the chirography may be taken for ‘ink at random scattered,’ — 
nothing more, surely. Will T. alter the fourth stanza of his piece ? 

The person who writes us from Montpelier is informed that we 
| have not yet read ‘May Martin,’ which the prize-awarding commit- 
tee of the Galaxy have obliged the editors of that paper to publish, 
but that we intend to peruse it soon. When we do commence, we 
think we shall work on the ten hour system. 
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SONNETS.* 





Original. 





TO A LADY IN VERY FEEBLE HEALTH. 
Gop comfort thee, be with thee, earliest friend, 
Thou who didst hold in love upon the knee, 
This wandering child, so oft and tenderly ; 

O that I might thy failing steps attend, 

And to thy Winter cold, my Summer lend, — 
Sweet consolation thou mayst surely find, 

If thou wilt listen, with a patient mind, 

And to those glorious prophesies attend, 

That fill the Book of Life. There is meet rest, 
For those, who patiently, do bide their time, 
Since we are children of the ‘ eternal prime,’ — 
Though sinks the sun into the golden west, 

He lingers o’er another fertile clime, — 

Tuov, yet shall rise, of heaven, an eternal guest. 





10 
1 sAW a Star upon the western sea, 
Just touching quietly the ocean bed, 
And by this idle mind too quickly led, 





“Little room is there in the Sonnet, and little the field, that indeed] 
it must be sown closely with the yellow grain, which the frugs! 
husbandman hath laid up in the mental granary; yet the gent! 
Petrarch loved it, Dante thought not hardly of it, Shakspeare wa 
content with it, also Milton, Spenser himself, and the populai 


? 


Wordsworth ; then why should an obscure, ancient personage fee! 
discontent with its few lines, albeit unskilful. He has broken the 
‘Old Sonnet,’ not without authority, which is apparent to all wiv 


have studied anything of rythm. 








That solitary star did picture thee ; 

I gazec long on it, for it was to me, 

A holy sight, a living, blessed thing, 

Round which, I thought I might forever cling, 
But all at once, it dropped down suddenly. 
May God be with thee to the final hour, 

As I discern him, with the eternal eye, 

So when the time shall come, and thou must die, 
The bright, inestimable, inward power, 

May hold thee up, and thou mayst gently lie, 
Upon thy mother’s breast —a closing flower. 


THE HOMELESS YOUTH. 


A BALLAD. 








Original. 
* Away from my home I heedlessly stray, 
No care for my lot is there ; 
But my heart will find a flowery way. 
For I heed not thy shades — Despair!’ 
Thus sang a poor youth, in the summer time, 
As near the dark sea he strayed, 
While his eye lighted up at the scene sublime, 
And the winds with his bright locks played. 


‘I fly from this shore — to thee I now come! 
Ye winds waft my bark away — 

O dull is the path that leads toward home, — 
And before is a flowery way !’ 

He bade the seamen the light bark unmoor, 
While winds mid the sails did sigh, 

And he thought not that Winter on Ocean’s floor 
Would see him and his proud bark lie. 


{ 
' 





| 
| 





WRITTEN IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


Original. 





Sicu not, ye winds, while passing o’er 
The barks that visited death’s shore, 
Weep not ye dews — for here those lie 
Who never weep, who never sigh. 

Why mourn the human heart at rest? 
How still it lies within Earth’s breast! 
Why mourn, since death presents us peace, 
And in the grave our sorrows cease ? 
The bark that’s tossed by adverse ‘winds, 
Rest in this peaceful haven finds? 

The storms of life are mid the past — 
Hope drops her anchor here at last. 


A REQUEST. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


Original. 





I Love thee! Nay, do not despise! 
Let not my anguish be forgot ! 

I love thee! do n’t avert thine eyes, 
But try to love me — will you not? 
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